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FARM OF MR. JAMES BUCKALEW. 
MULES—SANDY SOIL OF NEW-JERSEY. 


We had the pleasure of looking over the farm 
premises of Mr. James Bucka.ew, at James- 
burg, N. J., last week; and finding many things 
to admire in his system, we will give some 
items that will be likely to interest our readers. 
Mr. B. began his business life some 25 or 30 
years ago, with no other means than a clear, 
practical head, and industrious habits. Being 
a native of the region of his operations and pre- 
sent residence, he was kept somewhat in check 
by the conservative (it is now the fashion to call 
it old ogy) influence of a not over-zealous or 
enterprising neighborhood. But not having the 
fear of experiments so fully impressed on him 
as some others, he ventured to deviate some- 
what from the beaten path, and occasionally 
struck out a new way for himself. How well 
he has succeeded will be apparent when we 
state that he is the owner of between 3,000 and 
4,000 acres of farming and wood lands, worth 
from $15 to $100 per acre; and over 400 mules, 
worth from $100 to $400 each, besides much 
other property. 

He began buying land when no inconsidera- 
ble portion of the southern part of Middlesex 
county was laying out in common, and then 
selling at from $3 to $20 per acre. His general 
system of managing it has been, after taking off 
the wood and timber, if it was fit to cut, (and 
which usually more than paid the original cost 
of the land,) he burnt over the surface, and put 
in a crop of rye, with clover and grass seed. 


_The latter was sown according to the English 


principle—/rom the tati of a cart—that is, pro- 
fusely ; his orts or uncleaned grass seed selected 
from his feeding troughs and mangers, affording 
him a large quantity. The next year he mowed 
a first crop of grass. The subsequent growth 
was turned under the following spring, and ma- 
nure applied and planted in corn. The fourth 
year followed with rye, clover and grass, and 
repeat as before. This was the course with 
light blowing land. We saw several fields of 
corn, one of which contained 100 acres, and 
would average during this very dry season, 
about 35 bushels per acre, and the stalks are 
fally worth the cost of cultivation. 

For land with a slight admixture of clay, con- 
stituting a light loamy soil, called here, grass 
land, 2 somewhat different course is adopted. 
First year, corn with manure; second, oats and 
clover, and plow under the clover in the fall 
and sow with wheat; third year, wheat with 
clover and grass seed; fourth year, now, and 
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continued in meadow as long as grass remains 
good, then turn over the sod and repeat the 
course. 

Squankum marl is an abundant product of 
the region a few miles south of Jamesburg, the 
application of which to farming lands has so ma- 
terially enhanced their products in this section 
of New-Jersey within the few past years. It is 
applied with the greatest advantage to this last 
mentioned soil. The railroad from its junction, 
with the Camden and Amboy at this point, now 
extends to Freehold, the shire town of Mon- 
mouth county ; and it is the design of the stock- 
holders to continue it into the very heart of 
the marl region. This fertilizer can then be af- 
forded at a price (say six to ten cents per 
bushel, according to the distance of transporta- 
tion) which will render it of almost universal 
application in this section of the State. It now 
affords an extensive fertilizer for this neighbor- 
hood, and is applied at the rate of 50 to 100 
bushels per acre on medium soils, and 200 on 
the poorest, to be repeated in doses of 20 to 40 
bushels per acre in two to five years. This is 
suited to all crops, as it generally contains some 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, an appreciable 
quantity of phosphoric acid, and 4 to 14 per 
cent. of potash. 

The manures for blowing land, have been 
with Mr. B., lime applied on the surface and 
harrowed in, and subsequently stable manure 
thoroughly decomposed and applied in the same 
way—not plowed in. The coarse, rough, undi- 
gested manure he deems prejudicial when 
plowed into this light soil; and when applied as 
a top-dressing, it is beneficial as a mulch rather 
than as a fertilizer. By decomposing, the ma- 
nure is freed from three-fourths or seven-eights 
of its bulk and weight, which is merely carbon 
and water, and which the action of the remain- 
ing manure, when kept on or near the surface, 
tends to bring again to the soil from the atmos- 
phere (the great and inexhaustible store-house of 
these materials) whither they had escaped. 

The system for reducing his manures, is rig- 
idly followed up by Mr. B. His yards are con- 
vex (rounded up) instead of concave, (hollowed 
out,) and the drainage is carefully conveyed to 
the adjoining meadows, or stored in excavated 
reservoirs, and mixed with various materials for 
manure. This gives him at all times, a dry, 
wholesome yard. The manure, whether drop- 
ped in the yard or stables, is thrown into one 
or more central heaps, with peat, the refuse of 
corn stalks, and other rough fodder, and is over- 
hauled two or three times to aid its decomposi- 
tion. When finally reduced, it is easily trans- 
ported and spread upon the land, where it acts 
upon the crops with something like the inten- 
sity of guano. 
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This is the system by which Mr. B. has re- 
claimed thousands of acres of this worthless 
sand—so apparently worthless, as to forbid any 
but an experimenting man to have made an at- 
tempt at their reclamation. We saw a field of 
wood land, adjoining another of similar soil, now 
planted in corn, and producing, this peculiarly 
dry season, at least 25 bushels per acre — 
and such wood land we have not seen for many 
aday. It had been cut over twenty years ago, 
and nothing has been done with it since; yet 
the sum total of the wood would not exceed five 
cords peracre. Mr. B. has this season over 250 
acres of corn (besides 100 ef rye) on similar 
land, averaging from 20 to 40 bushels per acre, 
and the stalks will pay all expenses of plowing, 
planting and cultivating. He ‘has, also, over 150 
bushels of oats, and 100 of wheat, on his heavier 
lands. If the man is to be esteemed a public 
benefactor who makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, in what estimation 
should those be held, who fill barns and grana- 
ries where nothing grew but stunted pines and 
worthless shrubs ? 

To say that the stock of mules to be seen on 
the premises of Mr. B. have never been equalled 
by any similar number at the North, is very faint 
praise. They have never been approached in 
size or value at the North, and never surpassed, 
if they have been equalled by any one lot in the 
West. He has between 400 and 500, about 
half of which are employed during the open sea- 
son, in towing boats on the Raritan canal, and 
the remainder are working on his farms. Over 
100 are of extra size, 75 of which will average 
about 16 hands higb, though only three years old. 
Several of them are about 17 hands, and one is 
18 hands high! When fully mature, they will 
weigh from 1100 to 1350 pounds. This lot cost 
him over $200 each, delivered on his farm. 
Many pairs will readily command $600, and we 
have seen a smaller pair than some of his will 
make, sold for $1050. 

Here again we consider Mr. B. a public bene- 
factor. He has persistently advocated and in- 
troduced mules as a substitute for horses on the 
roads and canals, and for oxen on the farm; and 
his example has been followed by thousands. 
They have quite recently been extensively in- 
troduced upon our city railroads. By their 
substitution for horses, thousands of dollars are 
annually saved to the community in their supe- 
rior economy, hardiness and lastingness. We 
do not claim for Mr. B. that he invented mules, 
or that he was the first or sole agent in their 
introduction. He has simply imported large 
numbers from the West, for use and sale, while 
others have been indifferent to the subject ; and 
he has shown by his own extensive and suc- 
cessful example, the great economy and advan- 
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tage that would inevitably follow from using 
them. 

We were highly gratified by the generally 
prosperous appearance of the country, about the 
village of Cranberry and its vicinity. Though 
strictly an agricultural region, things look neat, 
tasteful and thriving ; almost the whole region is 
reduced to profitable cultivation, although 30 
years since, a large portion of it was unfenced 
and lying out to waste. Then, but little rye and 
oats, and no wheat were raised. Now, large 
crops of the Mediterranean variety are grown at 
the rate of 20 to 35 bushels per acre. Fine 
crops of clover and grass are raised on the light 
soils. Corn is, every where that we noticed, 
large aud promising, even during this extra dry 
season. 

Peaches were formerly grown here in great 
abundance, but disease, years ago, infested the 
orchards. Their owners fought against it till 
discretion became the better part of valor, when 
they yielded the point, and for the present, have 
abandoned their cultivation. Perhaps after a 
period of suspension, as in the cultivation of 
wheat hitherto, in various parts of the country, 
they may again find the peach a profitable fruit. 
We suggest the propriety of going to the foun- 
tain head—the original stock—if this can be 
found, any where in Asia Minor or elsewhere, 
and introduce a new species, or at least some- 
thing nearer the pristine stock of vigor and 
hardihood. 


——*-0 ¢——_ 


IMPORTED STOCK. 


Tue ship Antarctic arrived here the past week, 
with 15 head of Short-horn cattle for Mr. Alex- 
ander, of Woodford county, Ky., and 20 head 
of the same kind for the Fayette, Scott and 
Bourbon Counties Company; also one large 
Cleveland Bay horse, 54 Cotswold sheep, 18 
swine, a Welsh pony, and 10 ferrets. We never 
saw so large a number of animals arrive in so 
fine condition. They were shipped with much 
care, and well attended on the voyage, which, 
with the smooth passage, accounts for their 
good condition. 

Some of the cattle are very fine, but we 
could not see them well enough on board ship, 
toparticularize. The horse, though rather leggy, 
is large and showy, but as to his action and en- 
durance we could give noopinion. Some of the 
sheep are of great size—and what is of more 
consequence—quite fine, and appear to have 
first-rate constitution. We think them a supe- 
rior lot. The swine are magnificent, if we may 
be permitted to use such language in speaking 
of a race of grunters. We measured the grown 
boar as well as we could standing up. From the 
snout to the end of the rump he was about 6 
feet 5 inches long ; height over the back 3 feet 
7 inches; girth round the heart (and in rather 
poor condition) 5 feet 3 inches. He could un- 
questionably be fattened to girth full seven feet, 
and weigh 1,000, perhaps 1,200 Ibs. alive. His 
hair is soft and fine, almost as much so as the 
best Suffolk’s ; head and ears a trifle too long; 
legs and tail small in proportion to his size. 
His mate, the sow, is nearly as large, but 
broader, deeper and finer. Her head and ears 
are as fine, in proportion to her size, as an ave- 
rage Suffolk. 

These swine are similar to the Kenilworths 
we imported from England thirteen years ago. 
They will attract a greater crowd in Kentucky 
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than all the other imported stock put together. 
It would be a rich treat to stand by their pens 
at a cattle show there, and hear the comments 
passed upon them by an admiring public—espe- 
cially the darkies. ‘The remarks of the latter, if 
written down verbatim, would make a good ag- 
ricultural comedy. 

The gentlemen interested iy this shipment of 
stock, were so much pleased ‘with its manage- 
ment on board, that they presented the captain, 
on his arrival here, with an elegant silver speak- 
ing trumpet, with the following inscription en- 
graved on it: 

“ Present to Capt. G. C. Stouffer, of the ship 
Antarctic, by Messrs. R. A. Alexander and 
James Bagg, of Kentucky, importers of Durham 
Cattle, August. 30, 1854.” 

By the clipper ship Highflyer, Captain Gur- 
don Waterman, arrived last week from Liver- 
pool, came 9 Short-horn cows and heifers, one 
Alderny cow, and one model South-down ewe, 
for Mr. Jonathan Thorne, of Washington, 
Dutchess county, N. Y.; 6 South-down ewes 
for Messrs. Morris & Becar, of New-York; 10 
South-down ewes for Mr. R. H. Dulaney, of 
Virginia; one Devon bull and 2 heifers, one 
Alderny bull and 4 heifers, for Mr. J. Howard 
McHenry, of Baltimore, Md.; and one large 
stallion for Upper Canada. 

All the sheep are from Mr. Webb’s celebrated 
flock, and were sent out upon orders from the 
purchasers. All the cattle were selected by Mr. 
John A. Taintor, of Hartford, Ct., for the above 
gentlemen. 

We may say, in brief, that every animal of 
the above, is a@ choice one of its kind. Mr. 
Taintor is not the man to select any other. The 
Short-horns are from noted families and breed- 
ers, and have won various prizes. One of the 
Devon heifers, from Mr. Turner, won the first 
prize at the Royal Agricultural Society Show this 
year at Lincoln; the other heifer won the second 
prize, and the bull the first prize. The two 
latter are from Mr. Quartly. The Alderny cow 
for Mr. Thorne has made a little over 17 lbs. of 
butter per week for two weeks in succession ; 
and is the largest, and one of the finest of her 
breed we have yet seen. The other Alderneys 
took first prizes at the Royal Jersey Agricultu- 
ral Society Show. They are of medium size, 
with all the choice characteristics of that cele- 
brated breed of cattle. 

All the above stock arrived here in the best 
condition we have yet seen—no death on board 
or injury—but looking just as clean and fine as 
if turned out of the neatest stable. This is 
greatly due to the superior manner of shipping 
them, the superb, swift ship that brought them, 
and Oaptain Waterman’s excellent management 
on board. Some of them were model animals, 
and we beg leave to set him down asa model 
captain. 

By the ship Southampton, several Alderny 
cattle came for Mr. Taintor himself; but they 
were sent on to Hartford before we had an op- 
portunity of seeing them. Mr. Stetson, of the 
Astor House, had a beautiful pair of Suffolk 
pigs on board, from Prince Albert’s celebrated 
stock, selected by Mr. Taintor. The Prince is 
now among the first breeders in England. He 
recently sold a young boar for £63 sterling, 
equal to about $300! We hope the farmers of 
United States will make haste to imitate go il- 
lustrious an example in stock breeding, 





LOGAN COUNTY, OHIO. 
PLEASANT VALLEY, August 24, 1854. 

From the perusal of the Agriculturist, I see 
you are desirous of information on agriculture 
from different sections of the country; and I 
therefore drop you a few lines a general sub- 
jects. I am located in the Miami Valley,” 
though the region around is called the Mad 
River Valley—Mad River being a branch of the 
Miami. Our county is called one of the central 
counties of the State—being, in fact, the center 
from Lake Erie to Cincinnati. Bellefontaine, 
the county seat, is beautifully located on rising 
ground, and takes its name from its great foun- 
tain of water. It contains about 3500 inhabi- 
tants. The soil-around is rich and fertile, 
adapted to both wheat and corn, and to various 
other kinds of grains, as well as to grasses. It 
is healthy beyond most other places in the 
State, owing in some measure to the water, 
which is unsurpassed in the country. There is 
an abundance of water power—more than we 
find it for our advantage to improve. 

Wheat-growing is our most profitable busi- 
ness, aS we are convenient to market. The 
Bellefontaine and Indiana railroad running east 
to Cleveland, connects us directly with your city. 
It extends westward to Indianopolis. Another 
railroad connects us with Sandusky city on the 
north, and Cincinnati on the south. The 
Newark, Bellefontaine, and Fort Wayne road is 
graded east to Newark. This road, it is thought, 
will be finished during the next year. 

I see you desire some information upon the 
nature or habits of the yellow weevil—(which 
has destroyed our entire crops of wheat this 
year.) It has visited this section of country for 
about five years past. Its time of appearance 
in the wheat has never been earlier than the 
18th of June, and lasts till about the 10th of 
July ; atid has not, until this year, been very 
destructive, only to very late varieties. This 
year our wheat was badly winter-killed—which 
made it very late in its ripening—therefore, al- 
most without exception, our crops were des- 
troyed. We have not got the fourth part of the 
seed we sowed, in a territory of thirteen coun- 
ties, and what we have got, will not make 
bread—and of course is not fit for seed. Our 
corn crop has appeared fair, but the drouth is 
setting hard with it just now. Our grass and 
oats were good. Potatoes are not likely to yield 
any thing. Our flax (and a large crop) is yield- 
ing abundantly. As to the origin of the yellow 
weevil, my opinion is, the egg is deposited hy a 
small grey fiy—about half the size of a house 
fly—being longer in proportion to its size than 
the house fly. I have seen (apparently) mil- 
lions of them in swarms over the wheat-fields, 
and I have witnessed their descent on the wheat, 
and seen it almost covered on the heads, with 
this species of fly. These are my own views 
from observation. 

I am of the opinion that when our wheat 
crop meets with no other backset, this specie 
of depredators will not hurt our crops—as our 
wheat is too far advanced for their injury. 
We harvest, frequently, as early as the 24th of 
June, and the wheat has got so hard about the 
time of their appearance—being out of milk— 
that the egg, though deposited, dies for want of 
nourishment. 

I will here state that we have a county agri- 
cultural society in a flourishing condition. 

We do not, in this section, use much artificial 
manure. The most of our farming is done in a 
rather slovenly state, and of course not much is 
expended on the improvement of our soil. Gu- 
ano is not known in this county as a fertilizer— 
nothing is used except barn-yard manure and 
clover. I shall make an experiment this year 
on ten acres of wheat with lime, and keep ac- 
count of my expenses with the field, and see 
what it will do. J. 8. Gorr. 


dkbicidagpetents 

New Work on THE STRAWBERRY, BLack- 
Berry, Raspserry, &c.—We learn that Mr. 
Saxton has in press a new work on the above 
fruits, by Mr, R, G, Parnes, 
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Horticultural Department, 

To Horticotrurists.— Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
emtributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
s ructive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 

——2 © e—__—_ 


For the American Agriculturist. 


DWARF PEARS. 





Tae horticultural department of your jour-. 


nal which, by-the-by, is an extremely interest- 
ing one, is so ably sustained by older and more 
able pens, that I feel some diffidence about offer- 
ing every idea that a fifteen-year-old horticultu- 
rist can suggest. Yet some things advanced in 
your late issues, invite and interest the atten- 
tion of all fruit amateurs. The question has 
been asked and repeated, ‘‘ Who knows of pear 
trees doing well on the quince stock for twenty 
years?” TI conceive this question calculated to 
do a certain amount of injury, unless met in an 
intelligent manner, and with a proper spirit. 
I am glad, however, the question is asked, as 
the opportunity is given to introduce a few facts 
worthy of an extended circulation. 

The increasing demand for fruit trees, is no 
shallow puff; it is a veritable truth. By far the 
greater proportion of these purchasers know 
very little about making a judicious selection of 
plants. Hence the necessity of information 
safely culled from the experience of others. 

Every one knows that the quince root has the 
reputation of thriving best in a moist, rather 
heavy soil, as its favorite locality. It will grow 
for a while in almost any soil, wet or dry—but 
will it ¢hrive, and how long will it endure? 
That is the point. The knowledge of this sim- 
ple fact is of no ayail unless carried rigidly into 
practice. I think I know of dwarf pears that 
have borne fruit some ten or twelve years, in a 
dry sandy soil, but highly fed and cultivated, 
as sandy soils usually require such care. With 
only ordinary culture, however, I am satisfied 
they would generally fail much sooner. For 
such soils I would never recommend dwarfs, 
but strong seedling standards. No honest man 
will attempt the growth of the pear on sprouts, 
as he will cheat himself prodigiously. Modern 
horticulture has fully proven the fact, that the 
most healthy and vigorous fruit stocks are those 
raised from the seed. 

But to my subject, viz., the duration of the 
pear worked on the quince I have already 
shown them of twelve years’ standing on a dry 
soil, but never very vigorous and thrifty. And 
I know of them on their favorite soil, viz., moist 
clay, vigorous, thrifty and prolific, but am not 
prepared to say twenty years of life is their al- 
lotted limit; but I am prepared to say that if 
they would surely bear no longer than half that 
time, it would be a satisfactory and profitable 
investment, since many soils would grow those 











pears that would be unfit for any thing else. 
Besides, there are well known principles in hor- 
ticulture, that place the question beyond a 


_|doubt. Quince trees are known to attain the 


age of fifty, and even a hundred years, and 
pears double that time; and the quince stock, 
usually used for working dwarfs is a very free 
grower, exhibiting the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of its enduring at least a sufficient num- 
ber of years to pay the cost. In garden culture 
the dwarf pear is highly prized as an ornament. 
Long borders of dwarf pear trees hanging with 
fruit, is a rich, tempting and heautiful sight. 

But we now come to the main-spring of the 
whole affair, the grand secret of success, the 
management and culture proper to secure 
handsome dwarf pears,—the non-observance of 
which will insure the amateur a complete fail- 
ure. High culture is essentially necessary for 
the dwarf pear, and this is so concisely ex- 
pressed by a contributor to the last Patent 
Office Report, that I make the brief quotation 
entire. ‘Dwarf pears worked upon quinces, 
have been planted in large numbers about us, 
and as fine specimens of fruit from them have 
been exhibited at our State Fair, (N. H.,) as 
have ever been produced any where. The 
dwarfs are preferred to standards for garden 
culture, because they occupy but little space. 
Besides, they come into bearing much sooner 
than the standards, usually in two or three 
years from transplanting, and some have borne 
perfect fruit the same year they were imported 
from France. Pears upon the quince require 
high cultivation, because the quince root must 
always remain small, and cannot wander far for 
nourishment. The farmers of New-Hampshire, 
(he might have said the United States,) are by 
no means accustomed to the thorough cultiva- 
tion which dwarf pears require, and I have no 
doubt that an orchard of them, managed as 
even the best of our apple orchards are, would 
be worthless. (Can’t endorse the last word 
fully.) Indeed, pears of all kinds, standards as 
well as dwarfs, require a deeper and richer soil, 
and more careful cultivation tnan the apple.” 

I conclude from the above reasoning, there- 
fore, that dwarf pears are valuable, are worth 
all they cost, and by a judicious selection of va- 
rieties, are a profitable and satisfactory invest- 
ment; that in their favorite soil they will last 
more than twenty years, but if they give out 
bearing at the age of ten years ‘even, they 
would fully quit the cost. 

Morristown, Morris Co., N. J., Aug., 1854. 

—iintbewse 

Ripening Pgars.—Many varieties of pears, 
if suffered to ripen on the trees, are dry and 
worthless—but if picked before ripe and placed 
within doors in a warm room to ripen, they are 
melting, juicy, and of fine flavor. This we be- 
lieve is applicable to nearly all varieties. The 
proper time to pick them, is when they begin 
to change color, or when some of the imperfect 
ones fall to the ground. They should always 
be picked by hand, and never shaken from the 
trees.~—Michigan Farmer. 

Peacu Worm.—Of all remedies recommended 
to prevent the ravages of the peach worm, we 
have tried none more successfully than the ap- 
plication of from one to eight quarts of leached 
or unleached ashes around the bole of the tree. 
Before applying the ashes destroy all the worms 
you can, by picking them out with a large 
needle or pen-knife. Their presence is known 
by the gum that exudes from the tree where 
they are at work,—J0, 





HORTICULTURE--WATERING | BY TRENCHING 
AND DRAINING. 


Tut watering is a very important element 
in the economy of vegetation, may be readily 
conceived when it is known to form upwards of 
one-half of all green vegetable matter, and 
serves as a medium for the conveyance of all 
their food. All mineral ingredients that enter 
into the system of plants, must be in a state of 
solution, or so minutely divided as to be carried 
along with water. Even the gaseous elements 
that enter by the roots, are introduced with 
water, since it is supposed that they cannot en- 
ter in the zriform state. "=" 

In the cultivation of the soil, the most im- 
portant inquiry is, its relation to water. It is 
waste both of time and money to attempt im- 
provement on wet lands until they are drained. 
Iam aware that draining is not generally re- 
cognized as an indispensable auxiliary to suc- 
cessful cultivation, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that soils, even of a dry nature, will support a 
more luxurious vegetation after being under- 
mined with drains, than they did before. The 
reason is simply this: All soils have their re- 
spective absorbing properties, and if the surplus 
which is not retained by absorption, is not car- 
ried off by drains, it becomes injurious. Air is 
admitted, the soil is rendered more porous, wa- 
ter percolates freely into it, the air holds mois- 
ture in suspension, and when the surface sup- 
ply fails, this suspended moisture is again 
brought up by capillary attraction, a principle 
in cultivation which is not generally known. 

But by far the best preventive of the evil ef- 
fects of severe drouth, is deep cultivation. 
Loosen the soil, no matter how deep, so that 
the best soil is kept on the surface. Trenching 
is undoubtedly the most thorough process of 
deepening soil. The advantages derived from 
it are various. The absorbing capabilities of 
the earth are increased, and a large supply of 
moisture is thus retained. The roots of plants 
can extend into a medium where they are ex- 
empt from the extremes of drouth and heat, 
and obtain a more regular supply of nourish- 
ment, being neither so likely to suffer in wet, 
or burned up in dry weather; as in the former 
case the surplus passes freely down, and in the 
latter is drawn up by capillary attraction, more 
especially where a judicious system of surface 
stirring is persevered in, preventing rapid sur- 
face evaporation. 

In addition to the supply of moisture thus se- 
cured, trenching, when properly performed, 
transposes and disintegrates the soil. The sur- 
face that has been exhausted by contiaual crop- 
ping, is replaced by a portion of sub-soil, en- 
riched with the nutritive matters that have na- 
turally sunk and been washed down with rains 
from the surface, and carried beyond the reach 
of roots; the manures applied are more freely 
incorporated with the soil, and their action be- 
comes more regular and uniform, and more di- 
rectly available for the purposes of vegetable 
growth. 

Artificial waterings are often misapplied ; for 
instance, it is no uncommon occurrence to see 
a small basin formed round the stem of a large 
tree, into which a few gallons of water are 
poured daily. This is all but useless, since the 
absorbing and feeding points of roots form a 
circle at a considerable distance from the stem, 
consequently this water cannot reach them. 
Newly planted trees are also frequently killed 
through kindness in this respect. A tree with 
multilated roots and scanty growth of leaves, 
requires very little water. Mulching over the 
roots with a covering of tan bark, manure &c., 
is a more likely expedient than a direct appli- 
cation of water, which cools the soil and retards 
growth, 

Soil that is properly sereated, deeply trenched, 
and judiciously manured, will support a luxuri- 
ant growth, no matter how long a dry spell we 
may have, more especially if the surface is kept 
loose and open, to prevent, in some degree, 
evaporation of moisture, and radiation of heat.— 
Wiitiam Saunpers, in Germantown Telegraph, 
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SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Cosine Susscriprions—With this number 
several subscriptions expire, especially some of 
those who were subscribers to the Farm and 
Garden. We shall send the first number of our 
new volume to all such, and then stop the paper 
if they do not renew. 


Tue Invex.—We devote a part of this paper 
toa full index. This is so arranged that it can 
be bound or stitched with the numbers at the 
beginning or end of the volume. We generally 
bind the index at the beginning, after the title 
page. Wecan supply any missing numbers of 
this volume except the first, that is No. 27 of 
the new series. 


Srrrominc tHE Numpers ‘loceruer.—Those 
who have kept their files complete, and cannot 
get them bound conveniently, will find it a good 
plan to place the numbers together in regular 
order, then make several holes through the 
backs with an awl, and sew several times 
through with a strong thread or small twine. 
We have a large number of periodicals and 
pamphlets thus preserved, which serve every 
purpose of bound volumes. 


Preparep Covers.—We have prepared for 
Vol. XI. and XII, a lot of uniform muslin 
covers, with gilt backs, &c., similar to the first 
ten volumes. These will be sent to subscribers 
for 25 cents each. The binding can easily be 
completed by any book-binder for 25 cents. 
Those sending their files to the office can have 
them bound for 50 cents per volume. 


Voiume XII. Compiere.—We can supply sets 
of Vol. XII. complete. Bound or unbound. 
Price bound, $1 50; unbound, $1 per volume. 


Civuss.—Now is a good time to get up clubs. 
For terms see the last page of former numbers. 
Three, Five, Ten or Twenty persons by joining 
together can save considerable in the cost. 

A complete volume—six months—will be sent 
to each of six persons for five dollars. They 
may be at different post-offices. 

Cannot a large number of single subscribers 
get several of their neighbors to subscribe at the 
regular prices, and secure their own paper free of 
cost, and perhaps save something more to pay 
for his trouble. 


Specmen Copies.—We will send a free speci- 
men copy to any person whose name and ad- 
dress is forwarded to us. Our present readers 
will confer a favor by sending us the address of 
their agricultural friends and acquaintances in 
different parts of the country. 

2" In forwarding names or subscriptions, 
please give the Post-office, County, and State. 
Let each be written out plainly. 


Snow Groonps ror tHe New-York Stare AG- 
RICULTURAL Society.—The Executive Commit- 
tee has given out the contract for erecting the 
fence around the show-ground, also the halls, 
tents, stables, stalls, and pens for the exhibition. 
We have seen the plan of the grounds, and we 
think it far better than any ever before got up 





for the Society, especially in respect to the cat- 
tle stalls which are so arranged that visitors—in 
crowds if they please—can pass before and be- 
hind the animals, and have a good look all over 
them. There is an eliptical or oblong driving 
ring for horses, 180 by 800 feet, and two lead- 
ing rings reach 110 by 180 feet; a cattle space 
of 160 feet square for judges to examine them 
in; and ample rooms and tents for farm imple- 
ments, mechanics, domestics, dairy, grain, ve- 
getables, fruits, flowers, refreshments, speakers, 
committees, &e., &c. 


-— 4 @ e——— 


On account of several weeks of severe sick- 
ness, and the death of his wife on the 2d. inst., 
Mr. Jupp has been unable to make a number of 
promised Farm Visits. Several letters relating 
to the Agriculturist and to private matters, will 
remain unanswered for a few days. He will 
probably return to the city early next week. 


HOW MILLIONS MAY BE SAVED. 


On the 17th of May, see page 146 of this 
volume, we forewarned the farmers of a drouth 
this season, and advised sowing corn for green 
food for their stock in case it came. Many 
heeded this advice, and are reaping the advan- 
tages, but how many are suffering from their 
neglect? Thousands of cattle must on this ac- 
count be sacrificed, and the country loose mil- 
lions of dollars on its live stock. 

We think farmers err greatly in planting their 
whole crop of one kind of corn. We had one 
kind in our garden this season which gave us 
good roasting ears on the 10th of July, another 
kind that gave them two weeks later, and so on 
through the season. 

Suppose the farmers of the United States 
should plant one-fourth of their crop with this 
early variety, and one-fourth with the next 
earliest variety, and the balance with the best 
producing variety of their district, their loss 
then in case of early drouth and early posts, 
would not be near so great. In good seasons, 
with this system, they would not get quite so 
large a crop, as the early varieties do not yield 
as well as the later; but it would be much bet- 
ter to suffer a little in this way, than as much 
as we now do from drouth and early frosts, with 
only one variety. 

The quantity of green food which can be 
raised per acre by sowing the corn in drills 18 
to 24 inches apart, is astonishing. The best 
and most profitable time to commence feeding 
is just as the corn forms its roasting ears. 
What an abundance of feed each farmer might 
have easily provided for himself, from early in 
July till the beginning of winter. He need 
have no fear of drouth and his pastures drying 
up with such provision. 

Sometimes we think it would be the best 
thing which could possibly happen, if the coun- 
try were to suffer from drought for a succession 
of seasons. The farmers would then get into 
the habit of providing for them by sowing corn, 
and when this had been followed a few years, 
it would thenceforward become a part of the 
settled system of American farming. 

pT rn? ae 

New: Rocue..e BLackBerries.— We are over- 
run with all sorts of inquiries in regard to these 
berries, such as where can they be got, how 
many can be obtained, and especially at what 








price? We can only answer these questions by 
reference to our advertising columns. 
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TO THE HOP-GROWERS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


To all interested in growing and dealing in 
hops it is well known, that during the last seven 
years, in point of reputation and character, 
Massachusetts hops have suffered very materi- 
ally in comparison with New-York hops, have 
been in less demand, and sold at a lower price ; 
this fact is attributable to a combination of 
causes, the most prominent of which are the 
following, viz: 

Permitting too many male hops per acre, and 
too early picking, before the hop was ripe; 
from bad picking ; from picking the hops in un-| 
suitable bagging. There has been a universa 
complaint from the brewers. 

During the last two years the first two er- 
rors, viz. too many male hops in the hills, and 
picking too early, have in many instances been 
remedied, so that it is now generally acceded 
that the best Massachusetts hops, grown during 
the last two years, have been as good as any 
others. 

In consideration of the interest and impor- 
tance of this subject to the farmers of this 
Commonwealth, I trust that they will justify 
me in advising them at this time; I think the 
present time favorably for raising the character 
and reputation of Massachusetts hops to their 
original point of celebrity, so high that they 
will compare favorable with the highest stand- 
ard of other States, And I think it can be 
done if the growers generally will unite their 
endeavors with mine, and carefully attend to the 
management of their hops—see that they are 
clean-picked, bagged in suitable cloth, in good 
order for shipping, and all this done at the pro- 
per times. 

In my official capacity I shall aid the promo- 
tion of this object, according to my best judg- 
ment, by performing my duty with impartial 
justice, and by fixing my standard of inspection 
at that point which I deem best for the interest 
and good of the whole. 

I trust that the growers, one and all, will 
duly consider the importance of this subject, 
and give me their approbation and support 
in the performance of my official duty in such 
a manner as shall exclude all imposition—that 
no hops that are not properly picked and bagged, 
shall be branded First Sorts, and that all bag- 
ging of unreasonable weight shall be cut down 
to reasonable weight. 

The most fatal error of Massachusetts hop 
growers, has been picking too early, before the 
hops were ripe, and hurrying them into the 
bags too soon. 

Under this system of management hops can- 
not be procured for the brewers ina state of 
perfection—Joun Buancnarp, Inspector, Bos- 


ton Cultivator. 
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LUCERNE. 


Messrs. Eprrors: You asked last year for facts 
from any one who had cultivated lucerne. 

I tried it as follows: I was obliged (in order 
to rid it of the roots of a nursery of trees) to 
dig with the spade a piece of ground. It was 
dug thoroughly two spades deep. It was ma- 
nured with thirty loads per acre of barn-yard 
manure, rotted. The first year I planted the 
ground with carrots and sugar-beets. The 
yield was, by accurate measurement under my 
own eye, 820 bushels per acre of beets, and 
780 bushels per acre of carrots. The second 

ear I sowed oats, which yielded over sixty 
bushels per acre. These show the condition of 
the ground. 

Lucerne requiring a deep soil, I chose half an 
an acre of this ground for the experiment. I 
sowed the lucerne with the oats. The oats kept 
the weeds down. The lucerne grew finely after 
the oats were cut. That year I did not cut the 
lucerne. The next season (this year) I cut the 
lucerne from the 28th May to the 10th of June. 
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The yield of that first cutting was, in bulk more 
than equal to three tons of hay. In weight 
being green, it was, of course, still more in ex- 
cess of hay. 

The second cutting, from the 1st to the 12th 
of July, (the weather having been dry,) was not 
equal to half the first, 

Now, August 14th, the weather continuing to 
be dry, it is burnt up. It has made no growth 
since the second cutting. Red clover, in infe- 
rior land and cut at the same time, is now far 
ahead of it, thrice as large. I am plowing it 
under, satisfied that, in as good ground as can 
be given it, lucern will not endure dry weather, 
which it must do to live in our climate, 

Horses like it, as well as cows, and seem to 
do quite as well on itas on any grass; and, with 
its enormous yield, it must be very profitable in a 
moist climate. Its roots are very strong, thick, 
and deep-running, and seemingly capable of 
reaching moisture if to be found any where 
within two feet of the surface.—Hvening Post. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
QUERIES ABOUT FRUIT TREES, &ec. 


MUCK——FERTILIZERS—DIRECT PROFIT FROM 
READING THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—CUT- 
TING TOPS FROM CORN, &C. 


I wAve just moved into a place which is 
sadly deficient in fruit, and I am very anxious 
to set out an orchard this fall, and have good 
land already under cultivation with corn or root 
crops for the purpose of preparing it by tillage, 
for that purpose. I desire to set out apples, 
cherries, pears, apricots, peaches, (plums if 
there is any chance of success, for the black 
warts came on a few already on the place, faster 
than I can find time to cut them off and burn 
them.) I design to sub-soil and underdrain , 
but I am short of manure, and cannot wait to’ 
make it through the barn-yard, as it will delay 
my fruit beyond our anxious desires. What 
shall I do? I have hit upon this expedient as 
the only alternative, and would like your opin- 
ion of it. In my woods there are low places 
where water stands six to eight months in the 
year, and there is a large accumulation of de- 
cayed leaves, (thoroughly decayed) which I 
have been digging and carting upon the ground 
in a heap, preparatory to spreading on the 
land, (#) either with or without composting with 
other ingredients, as the information I may ob- 
tain, shall lead me to decide. I have thought 
of adding lime, salt, wood ashes, and fine char- 
coal, (if I could obtain them,) Plaster of Paris, (b) 
mix them all thoroughly together, and spread 
it over the land thick, plow it in, sub-soil, and 
make the ground mellow, and then, either on 
transplanting or after treatment, use ‘‘ special 
manures” somewhat in accordance with the 
suggestions of Mr. J. J. Thomas, in his “‘ Am- 
erican Fruit-Culturist.” Would not poudrette 
be good to mix in with the earth at the time of 
transplanting ?(¢) Oan I notin this way start an 
orchard this fal), with a fair prospect of success ? 
with a prospect of a small supply of fruit in a 
short time, to be increased, and extended here- 
after when time will give me a good compost 
heap to start with ? 

On this farm is a large pasture lot, in which is 
some two or three acres of bog, made so by 
springs and neglect, to drain thoroughly, which 
Tintend to do immediately. This will furnish 
me a large quantity of good muck, to increase 
the manure heap ; but I can’t use it to advan- 
tage immediately on the fruit orchard, can I? 
The rotten leaves are probably the accumulation 
of ages, (1) and are so free from every other 
substance that a man will strike the whole 
length of a spade into the mass as it lies in 
the woods, without the help of the foot, and 
it crumbles in the hand like [Indian meal, when 
cakeda little. Is not this about as good as it can 
be? Your remarks on the subject at an early 
day, will very much oblige a subscriber, and 
probably furnish an acceptable and useful arti- 
cle to many of your readers. 


One word as to the “ Agriculturist.” I could 
not think of doing without it. I have been a 
subscriber only this year, and shall never do 
without it as long as I have an acre of ground 
to till, for it is no exaggeration when I say it has 
been worth to me already more than twenty 
times its~cost.(¢) It has been the means of 
supplying me with two acres of the very best 
fodder (corn) just at the time when the dry 
weather is cutting grass short, to say nothing 
of many other ways in which I have been ben- 
— by it. So continue sending it, as hereto- 
ore. 

When a boy I served a short apprenticeship 
at farming (four years) in Connecticut, and 
then it was the custom to cut off the stalks and 
corn just above the ear. What do you think of 
the practice! (f) A Supscriper. 


Clinton, Essex Co., New-Jersey, July, 1854. 


The above letter contains several good sug- 
gestions, and we print it entire. It was punc- 
tuated, paragraphed, &c., nearly ready for the 
printer. We are glad to have writers do this, 
when they are familiar with doing so. 

(2) This is a very good plan. 

(>) Hither or all of these substances are ben- 
eficial. Time and ashes are among the best and 
cheapest fertilizers for fruit trees. If the soil 
is clayey or compact, it will be found very ad- 
vantageous to mix a large quantity of muck or 
decayed leaves with it, where the trees are to 
be set out, and for a considerable space around. 
It is better to do this before setting the trees. 
Let the ground be dug up and mixed with the 
muck quite deep—the deeper the better. We 
advise to mix the lime, &c., thoroughly with the 
muck as early as possible. It will diminish 
the caustic nature of these substances, so that 
they will not injure the rootlets, and will hasten 
the preparation of the muck for immediate ef- 
fect. 

(c) We would advise purchasing ‘guano in- 
stead of poudrette, especially if they have to 
be transported far. Use all available home- 
made poudrette. 

(2) This is a mine of wealth. 

(°) We almost daily receive such cheering re- 
reports. Hundreds of acres of corn for soiling 
were sown this season at the suggestion of the 
Agriculturist, and farmers are now deriving 
great advantages from it. Will they not repay 
the benefit and assist others to like advantages, 
by persuading many others to become subscri- 
bers ? 

(‘) We do not recommend this practice. Ex- 
perience and chemistry teach that it is better to 
leave the stalks entire, and then cut up the 
whole stalk as soon as the corn begins to harden. 
See our remarks upon time of Gathering Crops, 
on page 278 of this volume. They apply to corn 
as well as other crops. 
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Cost or Importing Stocx.—The cost of im- 
porting stock from Great Britain to this country 
by steamer, including commission, insurance, 
keep on board and freight, is, for a horse, $205 ; 
for a cow, $250. By a sailing vessel it would 
be from $50 to $75 less. This appears high, 
yet, we believe, all the importing companies 
have made money. The Tuscarawas (Ohio) 
Stock Company have recently sold their im- 
ported stock at an advance of 15 per cent. 
while some companies have made enormous 
profits.-—Louisville Journal, 


Hoe Prospecr at THE West.—Large num- 


bers of hogs are now being brought to this 
market for sale. The number already exceeds 





‘the demand, and prices have declined to $4, but 


they still come to avoid starving on their own- 
er’s hands at home, for there will be no corn in 
many parts to feed them on next winter ; all that 
are therefore suitable are being sent to market 
to avoid one of two necessities—either to buy 
corn or sell the hogs.—St. Louis Intelligencer. 
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HOO SUNG, 


Mr. Daruineron :—Under the above name I 
have had in cultivation, for a number of years, 
a vegetable which I consider worthy of being 
generally cultivated. It was introduced origin- 
ally from China, and through the kindness of a 
friend in Illinois, (Dr. Kennicott,) I first received 
the seed. It was represented to be a delicious 
substitute for asparagus, but not knowing the 
part used as such I have not until this season 
fully discovered its value. It is a species of 
lettuce, and while young used in the same way, 
but its greatest value consists (at least such 
will be the opinion of all lovers of asparagus) in 
being an admirable substitute for that most ex- 
cellent vegetable when the plants are shooting 
up, and before it comes into flower; the stems 
being very tender, and when from a quarter to 
half an inch in diameter, and eighteen inches 
to two feet high, may be cut into lengths and 
cooked in the same manner as asparagus. I 
will not say that it cannot be distinguished from 
that vegetable, but I do consider it quite as de- 
licious, and on the same space of ground where 
a dozen dishes of asparagus can be cut after 
three or four years of patient and high cultiva- 
tion, one hundred may be cut of the Hoo Sung 
in three or four weeks! I havea small patch 
going to seed, which I will distribute to any 
who wish to make a trial of it, by letting me 
know their wishes. <A pre-paid letter with a 
stamp, or pre-paid envelope enclosed, will in- 
sure a return of the seed.—J. B. Garper, in 
Farm Journal. 
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TO RAISE GIANT ASPARAGUS. 


A writer in one of the early volumes of the 
Horticulturist, (Mr. Downing, we believe,) tells 
us how to grow common Asparagus so that it 
will always rival any giant production. He 
says: 

Every one who has seen my beds has begged 
me for the seed—thinking it a new sort—but I 
have pointed to the manure heap—(the farmer’s 
best bank)—and told them that the secret all 
laid there. The sight was only such as might 
be seen in every garden. 

About the first of November—as soon as the 
frost has well blackened the Asparagus tops— 
I take the scythe and mow all down close to the 
surface of the bed; let it lie a day or two, then 
set fire to the heap of stalks, burn it to ashes, 
and spread the ashes over the bed. 

I then go to my barn-yard ; I take a load of 
clean, fresh stable manure, and add thereto 
half a bushel of hen dung; turning over and 
mixing the whole together throughout. This 
makes a pretty powerful compost. I apply one 
such load to every twenty feet in length of m 
Asparagus beds which are six feet wide. With 
a strong three-pronged spud or fork, I dig this 
dressing under. The whole is now left for the 
winter. - 

In the spring, as early as possible, I turn the 
top of the bed over lightly, once more. Now, 
as the Asparagus grows naturally on the side 
of the ocean, and loves salt water, I give it an 
unusual supply of its favorite condiment. I 
cover the surface of the bed about a quarter of 
an inch thick with fine packing salt; it is not 
too much. As the spring rains come down, it 
gradually dissolves. Not a weed will appear 
during the whole season. Every thing else, 
pigweed, purslin, all refuse to grow on top of 
my Asparagus beds. But it would do your 
eyes good to see the strong, stout, tender stalks 
of the plant itself push up through the surface 
early in the season. I do not at all stretcha 
point when I say that they are as large around 





as my hoe handle, and as tender and succulent 
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as any I ever tasted. The same round of| the moral sense of shame as to openly violate 


treatment is given to my bed every year. 
SESE CW arcane 3 


Breap 1n Paris.—A very unusual step has 
been taken by the inspector of markets of Paris 
in order to increase artificially the supply of 
breadstuffs. The 601 bakers of Paris are 
obliged to store, with the government, 61,890 
quintals of flour. This stock remains con- 
stantly on hand, as a guarantee and precaution 
against a sudden famine. Any baker who can- 
not supply his share of this amount loses his 
patent. The inspector has just informed the 
bakers, that, day after to-morrow, each may 
withdraw from the store-house one-third of his 
deposit, until the arrival in the market of this 
year’s flour, when he must make his withdrawal 
good. The available stock of this city is there- 
fore to be increased by 20,000 quintals. It is 
this period of junction with the crop of the 
succeeding year, that is one of the worst fea- 
tures of the crop of a short season. There is 
always a fortnight or so of interregnum, and 
the hiatus has to be filled by some such excep- 
tional measures as that just resorted to for Paris, 
by the market inspector.— Corr. NV. Y. Com. 














Hons’ Corner. 


BOYS OUT AFTER NIGHTFALL. 


Tue following observations of “a true friend 
of the Boys,” are so important, and the evil de- 
precated in them so common, that we desire to 
give this extract all the prominence of the edi- 
torial columns; and to impress them on the 
minds of parents and guardians with all the 
emphasis of editorial recommendation.—Port 
Hope Echo. 

I have been an observer, as I am a sympa- 
thizing lover of boys. I like to see them happy, 
cheerful, gleesome. Indeed, I can hardly un- 
derstand how -a high-toned useful man can be 
the ripened fruit of a boy who has not enjoyed 
a full share of the glad privileges due to youth. 
But while I watch with a very jealous eye all 
rights and customs which entrench upon the 
proper rights of boys, I am equally apprehen- 
sive of parents who are not fore-thoughtful, 
and who have not habituated themselves to 
close observations upon this subject, permit 
their sons indulgences which are almost certain 
to result in their demoralization, if not in their 
total ruin; and among the habits which I have 
observed as tending most surely to ruin, I know 
of none more prominent than that of parents 
permitting their sons to be out after nightfall. 

It is ruinous to their morals in all instances. 
They acquire, under the cover of night, an un- 
healthful state of mind; bad, vulgar, immoral 
and profane language, obscene practices, crimi- 
nal sentiments, a lawless and riotous bearing. 
Indeed it is in the street after nightfall that the 
boys principally acquire the education of the 

ad, and capacity for becoming rowdy, disso- 
lute, criminal men. Parents should in this 
particular, have a rigid and inflexible rule, 
that will not permit a son, under any circum- 
stances whatever, to go in the streets after 
nightfall with a view of engaging in out-of- 
door-sports, or meet other boys for social chance 
occupation. A right rule of this kind invaria- 
bly adhered to will soon deaden the desire for 
such dangerous practices. 

Boys should be taught to have pleasures 
around the family center-table, in reading, in 
conversation and in quiet amusements. Boys 
are seen in the streets after nightfall, behaving 
in a manner entirely destructive of all good 
morals. Fathers and miothers keep your child- 
ren home at night, and see that you take pains 
to make your homes pleasant, attractive and 
profitable to them; and above all, with a 
view of their security from future destruction, 
let them not become, while forming their cha- 
racters for life, so accustomed to disregard 








the Sabbath day in street pastimes during its 
day or evening hours. 


TWO KINDS OF RICHES. 


A uittLe boy sat by his mother. He looked 
long at the fire and was silent. When the deep 
thought passed away, his eye grew bright as 
he spoke “‘ Mother I wish I was rich.” 

“Why do you wish you were rich, my son?” 
The child said, ‘because every one praises the 
rich, every one inquires for them. The stranger 
at our table yesterday, asked who was the rich- 
est manin the village.” At school there is a boy 
who does not learn; he takes no pains to say his 
lessons well. Sometimes he speaks evil words. 
But the children don’t blame him, for they say 
he is a wealthy boy.” 

The mother thought the child in danger of 
believing wealth might take the place of good- 
ness, as an excuse for indolence, or cause them 
to be held in honor who led unworthy lives.— 
So she asked him, ‘ what is it to be rich ?” 

He answered, ‘‘I do not know. You tell me 
how to become rich that all may ask after me 
and praise me.” 

“To become rich is to get money. For this 
you must wait until you become a man.” 

The boy looked sorrowful and said, “is there 
not some other way of becoming rich that I may 


| begin now ?” 


She answered, “The gain of money is not 
the only nor the true wealth. Fires may burn 
it, the floods drown it, the winds may sweep it 
away, and moth may eat it, rust waste it, and 
the robber may make it his prey. Men are 
worried with the toil of getting it, but they leave- 
it behind at last. They die and carry nothing 
away. The soul of the richest prince of the 
earth goeth forth, like that of the way-side beg- 
ger, without a garment. Those who possess 
them are always praised by men, but do they 
receive the praise of God ?” 

“Then,” said the boy, “may I begin to gather 
this kind.of riches, or must I wait tilll ama 
man ?” 

The mother laid her hand upon his little head 
and said, ‘To-day if ye will hear his voice ; for 
He hath promised that those who shall seek 
early shall find.” 

And the child said, ‘‘ teach me how I may 
become rich before God.” 

Then she looked tenderly on him and said— 
“ Kneel down every night and morning, and 
ask that you may love the dear Saviour, and 
trust in him. Obey his word, and strive all the 
days of your life to be good to all. So, though 
you may be poor in the world, you shall be 
rich in faith, and an heir to the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


THE ECHO. 


A LirtLe boy whose name was George, as yet 
knew nothing about the echo. On one occa- 
sion, when left alone in the meadow, he cried 
out loudly, ‘‘O! O!” when he was directly 
answered from the hill, close by, “O! O!” 
Surprised to hear a voice without seeing any 
person, he cried out loudly, ‘Who are you?” 
He then screamed out, You are a silly fellow,” 
and “silly fellow” was answered from the hill. 

This only made George more angry, and he 
went on calling the person, whom he thought 
he heard, nicknames, which were all repeated 
exactly as he uttered them. He then went to 
look for the boy in order to strike him, but he 
could find no one. 

So he ran home and told his mother that an 
impudent fellow had hid himself behind the 
trees on the hill, and called him nicknames. 
Having explained to his mother what had taken 
place, she said to him: 

“George, my boy, you have deceived your- 
self. You have heard nothing but the echo of 
your own words; if you had called out a civil 
word towards the hill a civil word would have 
been given back in return.” 








“0,” said George, “I will go down to-mor- 
row and say good words and get good words 
from the echo.” 

“So it is,” said the mother, “in life, with 
boys and girls and men and women. A good 
word generally produces a good word, or as the 
wise man said, ‘a soft answer turneth away 
wrath;’ if we smile on the world the world 
will smile on us; if we give frowns we shall 
have frowns in return. If we are uncivil or 
unkind towards others, we cannot expect any 
thing better of them in payment. 


Scray-Book. 
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RAISING FLOWERS. 
SOMETHING FOR GIRLS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Just fancy yourself in the 
garden at the Red-Cottage ; never mind for its 
whereabouts; it is enough for you to know that 
it has a local place; it is no shadowy figment of 
the imagination; but a real bond-jide bit of 
earth, where flowers and fruits grow as lovingly, 
and yield up their riches of beauty and sweets 
as luxuriantly as if no curse had ever sown the 
fair world with thorns to make men labor and 
toil, and prick the bare-feet of poor little child- 
ren. 

Imagine that the shade has gone back upon 
the dial-plate, and in place of breathing these 
sultry August airs, think that you feel upon 
your cheek the vigor-giving vernal breath of a 
cool May morning. 

The star-flowers and hyacinths are in full 
bloom, nodding and smiling in the soft breeze 
as they pour forth to each other the “ compli- 
ments of the season.” Look how lightly and 
how lovingly the warm earth lies about their 
roots? You could not wish it torest more ten- 
derly above your breast, when you fold your 
arms thereon for your last slumber in the 
“earth-house built for thee before thou wert 
born.” 

Among all these borders sits and works, 
trowel in hand, my sister Carlotta, from morn- 
ing till dim twilight, on these fine spring days. 

She dearly loves her flower-children; she 
says they know her well, and nod to her, and 
smile and whisper all sorts of pleasant, cheerful 
things in the long summer hours she passes 
among them; but, between ourselves, I look 
upon this, as only a pleasant fable; neverthe- 
less, she looks extremely picturesque in her 
deep sun-bonnet bending among the flower- 
cups. What a very becoming thing is a pink 
sun-bonnet? Did you ever think of it, sir? I 
dare say you never did; never saw one, per- 
haps; city girls don’t wear them much; but I 
would advise them, as a disinterested friend, 
when they have exhausted all stereotyped 
modes of fascination, or when they wish, for the 
sake of novelty, to be piquant and zatural, to 
to try the effect of a sun-bonnet. Dark eyes 
flash from beneath their shade with such rich 
bewitchingness, and blue ones shine out so gen- 
tle and melting, I assure you there is nothing 
like it! 

The air around me is so dreamy, so balmy, so 
soft, so soul-prevading, that I believe I should 
leave off inditing good matter to you, and fall 
dreaming myself, were it not for the chattering, 
hopping, fluttering, and conversation going on 
upon the low-roof of the portico beneath my 
window of a family of blue-birds just arrived 
from foreign travel ; they are so overpoweringly 
important with the information they have 
picked up with their rice and wild berries, so 
full of fine explanatory gestures, ‘‘ nods, becks, 
and wreathed smiles,” that they are quite a 
a sight for serious contemplation. It is as if 
our own friends were just returned from some- 
where. 

The large fellow standing on the eave-‘rough, 
lifting his feet so high, as he addresses ximself 
to one and another, that it seems a special in- 
terposition that he ever gets them down again, 
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and pouring forth his notes in so voluble a 
way, is just from Washington. Any body can 
see that there is the “doings of Congress” and 
‘human progress” (paradoxical as the connec- 
tion may appear) in every toss of his plumed 
head and every glance of his black eye. 

This Red-Cottage garden is a famous place 
for studying nature, not only flower and bird- 
nature, but the real unadulterated human, in 
all its varieties, aspects, and phases: to wit, 
one day we were working, (‘‘ we” means Lottie 
and J, and my name is Julie; none of your 
fanciful noms de plume, but a real honest name 
given me by my excellent and much revered 
parents in Christian baptism, when they stood 
together at the font with serious faces and 
prayerful hearts;) as I said, we were working 
among the roses, when an ancient dame of 
somewhat dried and shriveled appearance, as 
of a dweller in the immediate vicinity of a 
smoky chimney, her cheek much resembling a 
baked apple, which has been by accident left in 
the oven all night, came, and leaning her two 
elbows on the low garden-fence before us, 
looked down upon us sitting on the ground, 
with a business-face full of meaning. ‘‘ Well,” 
said she, “I suppose you’ve got lots of them 
are smoke-pipes to give away. I should like 
some of em dreadful well for my Sabina Jane; 
she’s terrible fond of posies; she’s always teas- 
in’ my life out about ’em.” 

The “ smoke-pipes” she pointed out, dear edi- 

tors, were rare flowers, which we regard as the 
very apple of our eye, the real poet’s Narcis- 
sus! and I know that that famous personage 
could not have been more deeply in love with 
his water-reflected image, than are we with 
these lovely flower-cups. 
: You should have seeen the look which Lottie 
- cast upon the cool intruder; a mingling of re- 
proach and amazement. However, as it is not 
in her little heart to disappoint any living thing, 
if she can help it, she compromised the matter 
by bestowing some daffodils, of the common 
sort, with which I have no doubt Sabina Jane 
was highly delighted; at any rate, her ancient 
mamma went away ina state of enviable delec- 
tation, with the roots wrapped up in her red- 
cotton pocket-handkerchief. 


Scarcely had the folds of her Circassin dress 
rattled round the corner, before a man rode up 
to the fence, and after tieing his horse to a fine 
young maple, just putting forth its pale-green 
leaves, and which the animal of course cropped 
at his leisure, he came through the gate, leaving 
it open, treading remorselessly upon some lovely 
white pansies in his path, as he cut across one 
of the flower-beds for shortness. He held to 
his nose a tulip he had plucked, as he passed, 
wherewith to refresh himself as he walked, like 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim. When he had inhaled a 
satisfactory sniff of the perfume, (it was named 
in the catalogue ‘Lady Mercer, apple-scented, 
very choice.” It was only one year from Hol- 
land, and bloomed for the first time in its new 
home,) he held it out towards us with a jerk, 
and said very nonchalantly, ‘“‘ Have you got any 
of these ere roots to spare? I’ve g’en a little 
piece of ground to my darters to sow their 
flowers in, and I thought as I was a ridin’ by I’d 
stop and git a few plants for them. You’ve got 
a pretty sprinklin’ of posies, and I reckon you 
can let me have a few roots as wellas not. I 
Should like a couple of these ere hollyhocks 
well enough,” (pointing to a beautiful early 
althea in the border.) 


“T can sell you some of my bulbs,” said 
Lottie, peeping slyly at me from under her sun- 
bunnet; ‘I buy all my flowers, and pay large 
prices for some of the choice ones.” She had 
grown crafty by the repetition and frequency of 
these applications, The Red-Cottage stood upon 
a much-traveled road, and in the immediate vicin- 
ity of a toll-gate, where all the budding beauties 
of the garden shone temptingly upon the pass- 
ers, as they stopped to pay their three cents for 
the use of the plank-road. 

“ Well,” said the flower-seeker, putting out 
his foot reflectively, “how much. would you tax 





me for one of them are red ones? I never did 
spend any money for posies; but I shant mind 
a sixpense or so to please my gals. I guess I’ll 
take one of these, too,” (breaking off a splen- 
ee rose from a new hybrid perpe- 
tual.) 

“T can’t part with any of those roses at any 
price; I have never seen them bloom before, 
and the roots won’t bear disturbing; but you 
may have a tulip bulb for two dollars.” 

Positively it was as good as a play to see the 
look of blank amazement and affright which 
stole over the astonished face of the father of 
the “gals.” ‘Two dollars!” repeated he 
slowly in a kind of subdued whistle; he slap- 
ped his pockets to convince himself that he had 
not already ‘“‘gone and done it.” No! the 
purse was there all right and tight, and he hus- 
tled off as fast as he could without another word. 
His horse, in the mean time, had not barked 
the pretty maple more than half around, (we 
tied it up and hope it will live.) The last we 
saw of the horse and his rider, the purloined 
bouquet was hopping up and down in his dis- 
engaged hand, while he went up the street at 
full gallop. 

So people think it is nothing to rear flowers, 
and call it the height of meanness if the owner 
is not willing to bestow them upon any one who 
will take the trouble to carry them away. Is 
not this too bad, Messrs. Editors ?—Jutie, in 
Independent, of August 294. 


———6-§-o———— 


WHO MAKE THE BEST WIVES? 


‘¢ By all means marry a woman with money,” 
say careful fathers to their sons ; ‘‘ you'll find it 
as easy as not to get a suitable wife, who has a 
little fortune.” “Give me beauty, grace, and 
accomplishment,” is the mental answer of 
enthusiastic youth, “and leave mercenary con- 
siderations to baser souls.” 

We submit that neither is right. It is infi- 
nitely more important that a young man should 
choose a healthy, amiable, and intelligent part- 
ner, than that he should select either a beauty 
oran heiress. The latter has usually expensive 
habits, and, by the time she has been married 
twenty years, has cost her husband the amount 
of her fortune in superfluities. Besides, heir- 
esses are generally brought up in idleness, 
spending their time in reading novels, lounging 
about on the sofa, or acquiring a taste for fash- 
ionable dissipation; so that they are either 
absurdly romantic or out of health from want 
of exercise, or from late hours, and therefore, 
entirely unfit to make good wives. Beauties, 
on the other hand, mostly are vain or giddy, if 
not both. If wives were designed for play- 
things, or had no purpose beyond being parlor 
ornaments a beauty might be desirable, just as 
pictures are, or fine furniture. The man who 
marries an heiress sacrifices his independence, 
and ends by finding he is out of pocket also. 
The lover who weds merely for beauty ties him- 
self to a doll, which has not even the merit of 
being sure to keep its painted cheeks. 

Those women make the best wives who com- 
bine common sense with good temper, who have 
been brought uy to help themselves, and who 
bring sound constitutions, equable spirits, and a 
sincere affection, as a dowry to their lovers. A 
wife should be her husband’s best friend—she 
should be competent to counsel him in difficul- 
ties, to cheer him in sorrow, to render his 
every-day hearth the pleasantest spot to him to 
be found any where. If she has confirmed ill 
health she cannot be all this to him; neither 
can she if she has a crooked temper, or habits 
of indolence, or is deficient in practical sense. 
Tne woman whose whole heart is devoted to 
show, to company; or to idle accomplishments, 
may possibly make an interesting belle, but she 
is sure to prove a very indifferent wife. We 
would not have young girls neglect the beauti- 
ful entirely ; but that which adorns should be 
made subservient to some more solid super- 
structure. To know how to play the last new 
air, yet be ignorant how to compound the last 








new pudding, is surely unpardonable. A man 


might as well neglect to learn a business-as a 
woman refuse to acquirea knowledge of house- 
keeping. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that girls are 
too often directed to attract lovers rather than 
to retain the affection of husbands. This is 
especially true of the daughters of families 
above the necessity of daily labor. Mrs. F., the 
successful mechanic’s wife, makes a virtual slave 
of herself, by drudging late and early, in order 
that Anna Maria may be “ brought up,” as she 
phrases it, “like a lady.” The young miss ac- 
cordingly is crammed with music, dancing, 
French, and other fiddle-faddles, is told always 
to carry her shoulders back, and never to romp, 
and is taught to consider work as degrading. 
What sort of a wife can such a creature make? 
If she marries any body but a rich man her idle 
and expensive habits keep himalways poor. If 
she catches a prize, which, perhaps, one in a 
thousand may do, ten to one she soon disgusts 
her husband. In another case she is always 
out of health, the consequence of want of ex- 
ercise in girlhood, and, if she has offspring, 
entails her weakness naturally on her progeny. 
Physicians do not hesitate to say that a large 
proportion of female invalids of the present 
generation—and their number is known to be 
legion—owe their complaints to the folly of pa- 
rents in neglecting to bring them up properly.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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SHERIDEN IN THE Coat-CeLLar.—Sheriden is 
reported to have once fallen into a coal-cellar on 
his way home after a good supper at Drury 
Lane, and his abuse of the vender for not keep- 
ing a light at the cellar door was warmly re- 
torted by the wife. ‘ Hang it,” cried Sheriden, 
who was not much hurt, “do you think I want 
to pocket your coals?” “No,” retorted the 
woman, “but your nose might set the coals on 

” 
fire. i 

Epucation or Doces.—A writer in the London 
Examiner lately saw a blind man looking with 
much apparent interest at some prints in a shop 
window. “Why, my friend;” said we, “it 
seems you are not blind.” “Blind! no, thank 
God, yer honor,” said the man, “I have my 
blessed sight as well as another.” ‘Then why 
do you walk about led bya dog with a string?” 
‘Because I hedicates dogs for blind men.” 


oe 


Doe Taxine tHe Part or A Horse.—The 
very last dog story is told of a fine Newfound- 
land at Sunderland, Georgia, which seized a 
carter by the throat and threw him down, be- 
cause he was beating his horse without reason. 


——+- 6 o——_ 


Tue Orner Does.—A New-Orleans editor, 
recording the career of a mad dog, says: “ We 
are grieved to say that the rabid animal, before 
he could be killed, severely bit Dr. Hart, and 
several other dogs.” 

——_¢-@-e——— 


A Sensrpte Witi.—The following is the copy 
of a will left by a man who chose to be his own 
lawyer :—‘“ This is the last will and testament 
of me, John Thomas. I give all my things to 
my relations, to be divided amongst them the 
best way they can, 

“N. B.—Ifany body kicks up a row, or makes 
any fuss about it, he isn’t to have any thing. 

“Signed by me. John ‘Thomas.” 
oe 

Tom Hoov.—The editor of the Times in- 
quired of Hood one day what he thought of his 
paper. “TI like it all,” said the punster, ‘ but, 
some of it is broken English.” The editor 
stared, and asked for an explanation. “ Why, 
the list of bankrupts, to be sure.” 

——_0-@-0————- 

Many young ladies make fools of themselves 
by the looking-glass, many young men by the 
drinking glass, 
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THE After twenty es had escaped 
from jail out west, the editor of the villeee bee 
per had an eloquent article on the morals of 
the place—not a prisoner within the walls of 
her sie. This may be called turning things to 
accoun 


TsE woman who neglects her husband’s shirt 
bosoms is not the wife of his bosom. 


Wauiox side of a horse invariably has the 
most hair on? The outside. 


Wantep to know the exact length of a rope 
used when a man is “ tied to time.” 


A Wortny Senator.—Speaking of one of the 
United States Senators, the Boston Commin- 
wealth says: He’s Ben Wade and not found 
wanting. 

WHEN a man dies, people generally inquire 
“ What property has he left behind hita?” The 
angels will ask, ‘What good deeds has he sent 
before him ?” 


_ Ir has been aptly said that a false friend is 
like a shadow on a dial—appearing to the clear 
weather, and vanishing as soon as it is cloudy. 


Hasir, in a child, is at first like a spider’s 
web; if neglected it becomes a thread or a 
twine; next a cord or rope; finally a cable; 
then who can break it ? 


Difficulties—whetstones to sharpen our for- 
tunes upon. 
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The prices of potatoes of all kinds, are not quite as high 
as last week. There is a good supply of sweet] potatoes. 
Lima beans are in abundance and low. Oabbage is very 
scarce and high. The market is well supplied with melons, 
and also with most kinds of fruits. Butter is somewhat 
higher than last week. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $3@$3 50 bbl. ; 
White, $2 76@$8 ; Sweet, Philadelphia, $3 50; Virginia, 
$4; Onions, $2@$2 25; Beets, $2 50@$3 #@ hundred 
bunches ; Green Corn, 75c. # hundred ears ; Lima Beans, 
50c. @ basket ; String, 750.; Marrow Squashes, $2 % bbl. ; 
Cabbage, $5@$10 #@ hundred ; Watermelons, $5@$12 
hundred ; Nutmegs, $1 50@$2 # bbl. ; Pumpkins, 623¢c. 


dc. 
ge ag to $2 @ bbl. ; Pears, cooking, $2 # bbl. ; 
eating, $3; Peaches, $1 25@$175 @ bakest; Plums, 
Green Gage, $3 # basket; Blue, $2 50@$3; Common, 

1 2; Damcons, $2 50; Butter, Orange Co., 25c.@ 
26c. P lb. ; State, 2ic.@23c.; Western, 6c @17c.; Eggs, 
—— 17c. ® doz. ; Western, 16c3¢.; Cheese, 10% c¢.@llc. 
per Ib. 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, Sept. 4, 1854. 

Tue whole number of cattle received during the week is 
3064 against 2583 of the previous week. The general ap- 
pearance, as well as the prices,is a shade higher. Good 
beef, however, is a scarce article in Washington Yards to- 
day. If, as is said, there is nothing to feed the cattle on, 
this is a sufficient excuse, but if there ¢s any fodder in the 
western country, it would be for the credit of the owners, as 
well as the health of consumers, to let the animals have it. 
Owners say, however, that they cannot afford to feed cattle 
now, and that for this reason many are shipped which they 
had intended to keep over. One man from Kentucky told us 
that there would not be more than a third of a crop of corn 
in that State, nor more than a fifth as many cattle and swine 
raised next year. If this be true of other States, those who 
€at beef next spring will have to pay for it. 

We learn that the cotton dealers are determined not to 
submit if the railroad companies raise the price of transpor- 
tation. They say that if the companies look more to the 


good of stockholders than to their own, or that of beef-eat- 
ers, either the one or the other will gain nothing by it. Ow- 
ing to the advanced fall on the Hudson River Rail-road, one 


Remarxs.— We have advices from Europe by of the owners told us that he shipped his cattle at Albany 
the steamer Pacific, to the 23d Aug. There | for Brighton market, and that he had another specimen lot 


was a fall in Wheat, Flour, Provisions and Cot- 


coming on next week, which he should also send there. We 
hope the rail road companies will not run against their own 


ton, and all these articles were somewhat de- | interests. 


pressed in market. The weather was rather 
favorable on the whole for harvesting, and the 
crops were good. 


Mr. Allerton being out of town, we were unable to get the 


number cf cattle from the different States, as well as the 
different reutes by which they came. We omit also Mr. 
Chamberlin’s report, in consequence of the sickness of the 


In our own (New-York market) Flour of the | clerk who gives them. 


middling and lower grades has fallen 37} to 50 
cts. per bbl. It would be still less were it not 
that the farmers find it difficult to get laborers 
to thresh their wheat, and the streams in many 
parts of the country are so low as to prevent 
grinding almost entirely. Corn has fluctuated 
several cents per bushel during the past week. 
Provisions unchanged. Olover seed has ad- 


The principal sales to-day are from 83¢c. @ 10 perlb. In- 


ferior from 7i¢c. @ 83¢c. 


The following are about the highest and lowest prices. 


Beeves, 73¢6.@10c. 
Cows and calves, $30@$60 
Veals, 4c@63¢c. 
Sheep, $2@$7 


Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7@10c. @ lb.; cows and 


calves, $25@$50; sheep, $2@$6 ; lambs, $1 50@$5. 


Mr. O’Brien reports beeves 73@93¢c. ; cows and calves, 


vanced from 4 to le. per lb. Wool is lower and | ¢30@¢45. 


dull of sale. 
Cotton has fallen + to 4 cts. per lb.; Sugar 


&c., unchanged. Beeves, 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 
3064 2954 


The Weather the past week has been cool, | Cows, 
with slight showers in this vicinity; but what | Veal Calves, 


we want to raise the streams and fill up the 
springs, is, at least one whole week of moder- 


Sheep and Lambs, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
CHAMBERLIN’s. BROWNING’s. O’BRIEN’s. 


ately steady rain. We are very thankful, how- Robinson st. Sixth st. Sixth st. 
ever, for what has fallen the two past weeks, | peeves, 3064 523 
and it has added thousands—perhaps some mil- | Cows & calves, 74 
lions—of bushels to the corn and potato crops, som : = 


and greatly aided buckwheat, turnips and grass. | Lambs, 


From all we can gather, corn will not be near 


The following are the sales of Mr. McGraw for the past 


week : Lots of sheep, 86, $354 ; 400, $1260 ; 193, $602 ; 179, 


so short as was anticipated three or four weeks $479 87 ; 396, $1204 ; 42, $105 25 ; 329, $976 50; 187, $374. 
ago, and speculators in this article are much | Lambs. 115, $303 75; 108, $358 50; 113, $380 87; 152, 


less disposed to operate in it to any extent. 


$412 12; 50, $173 50. Sheep and Lambs, 92, $282 62. 


Mr. McCarty reports the following lots: Sheep, 26, $84 50; 


Destructive fires still continue in the forests, 27, $97 50. Sheep and lambs, 107, $308 ; 131, $372 25 ; 204, 
though the abatement in them is considerable | ¢57¢ 37; 131, $302 25 ; 103, $272; 125, $300 75; 108, $181; 


within a fortnight. 





76, $186 81; 170, $516 ; 210, $400 37; 40, $160; 150, $262 


——- +44 50. 
Sheep and Lambs at Chamberlin’s by John Morti- 
PRODUCE MARKET. sent Ee ene , 
Saturday, Sept. 2, 1854. Sheep. Price per Head. Price per Ib. for mutton 
Tue prices given in our reports from week to week, are 245 $4 25 8 cts. 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not * 4 . mn % 
those at which produce is sold from the market. The vari- 41 3 50 8 
210 3 38 7 


ations in prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 


TT 
245 2 70 7 
78 2 50 634 
100 4 50 8 
230 2 623¢ 6 
Lambs. Price per lb. for Meat. 
61 3 50 10 
41 3 37 10 
80 3 50 10% 
60 2 90 9 
224 Stock Sheep 2 25 
120 2 00 
90 2 123¢ 
87 1 873 


The market has fell off considerable from last week’s 
prices, but taking the abundant supply, and the quality of 
stock offered, and the prices mutton has sold for, Sheep and 
Lambs have been sold for as much or more than they were 
worth, for there has been a great part of the mutton sold 
from 246@5c. in market. The week closes with an abun- 
dant supply on hand, and the quality generally inferior. 
Good Sheep and good Lambs are in demand. Mutton has 
been selling by the carcase in Washington Market 2@5 and 
8c. # Ib. ; Lambs, 5@11c., according to quality. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terms—(invariably cash before insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 
LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
OR SALE THIRTY OFFSHOOTS WITH PLENTY OF 
roots, to be taken from plants which are in full bearing, 
with the true variety of Mammoth fruit, in packages of not 
less than half a dozen, or by the bandred. 


Apply at the office of ‘ON, 
ef 54 Wall-st, New-York. 





EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRIES.—-MY STOCK OF 
plants for the coming spring is already sold out. For 
the satisfaction of those who wish to know the price at which 
I sell them, I state that it is tewenty-Sive rs per hundred, 


and not twenty-five nor. nm cents, as it has been incorrect- 
ly printed in the newspapers. ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 
pt. 2d, 1854. Pelham. 
52-56 Westchester Co., N.Y. 





ANCY FOWLS.—SHANGHAI FOWLS—DIRECT IM- 
portations—and Golden Pheasants for sale by 
52-58 WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 





UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
of the best varieties of improved seed wheat; among 

which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 

Soule’s and Blue stem, Seed Rye of the best winter variety. 


For sale by . iL. 
2-tf 189 & 191 Water-st. 


POULTRY. 
FOWLER, NO. 14 FULTON MARKET, NEW-YORK, 
@ Dealer in live and dressed poultry of_all kinds; for 
hipping, &c. Also all the various kinds, Fancy Pouitry, 
Pigeons, &c., for Breed, 
. B.—Persons paving food poultry to dispose of, would do 
well te give Mr. F. a call before selling elsewhere. 52-64 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY AT THE OFFICE OF THIS 
PAPER, A YOUNG MAN to attend to mailing papers, 
keeping books, taking care of the office, &c. This is a good 
opportunity for a smart, active young man to acquire a know- 
ledge of business, providing he is ambitious, and not afraid of 
work. One whohas been brought up in the country preferred. 
Itis necessary that he be a good penman. For further par- 
ticulars, address the Publishers of this paper in the hand writ- 
ing of the applicant, and state age, residence, and former oc- 
cupation ; together with testimonials of faithfulness and good 
habits. Toa person of proper qualifications this is an open- 
ing for permanent business and future advancement. Noone 
is wanted who is not worth at least $200 salary for the first 
year. 

Application may be made personally at the office, between 2 
and 4 o’clock P. M. 


OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NUBSERY A 
fine stock of the Nzw-Roc#g..e, (or Lawton) BLACKBERRY 
Ts, at six Dollars per Dozen; also the White Fruited 
Variety at 3 dollars per dozen ; also the new or pure Red Ant- 
werp I perry, GEO. SEYMOUR & CO 











South Newark, Conn. 


HEELER AND WILSON MANUFAOTURING COM- 
PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac- 
tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 
Broadway, N. Y. : 
These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. e 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their meritswhich the united 
testimony of their numerous customers has strengthened and 


confirmed. 

These Machines ar? entirely different from any other, the 
principles on which they are made being exclusively our 
to) 


wn. 
Among the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
the following: ; x 

1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order. : 

2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest. 
linen to the coarsest cloths. A A 
3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work 
can be executed; in that respect it has no equal. 

. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
inary to their health. ‘ - ; 

e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kindsof cloths. 7 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-55 
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